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a Memorabilia. 


ROME side-light on the antecedents of the 
French Revolution will be found in a 
paper which appears in the first August num- 
ber of the Kevue des Deux Monaes by M. 
André Bellessort on the theatre which Marie- 
Antoinette set up at Trianon, on the boards 
of which she herself and members of the royal 
family played. There were heart-searchings 
about Marie-Antoinette’s doings both at the 
French court and in Vienna; but she was not 
a lady easy to be moved from what she 
wanted. Prudence was sought to be propiti- 
ated by severely restricting the audience to 


the King and princes and princesses of tthe | 


blood, but, as M. Bellessort points out, this 
was not altogether a happily drawn line; it 
removed wholesome criticism and ended in 
the Queen and her troupe playing mostly to 
lackeys. There seems to be little record of 
Marie-Antoinette’s acting; but there is 
plenty of information about the plays per- 
formed and the roles she took in them. The 
plays were chiefly of a pastoral kind, accord- 
ing to a fashion of the day; and they gave 
some ground for popular murmurs against 
the Queen for over-stepping in them the 
bounds of royal dignity. Still, she chose for 
herself modest parts, leaving to others the 
advanced coquette or the masterful woman. 
She was esteemed particularly successful as 
Rosine in ‘ Le Barbier de Seville,’ of which 
Horace Walpole has left an admiring sketch. 
According to Tilly, she excelled in curtseys. 
But she sometimes had to say words unfitted 
for the lips of a Queen—the ‘ Barbier ’ affords 
plenty of instance of that, to say nothing of 
the fact that it was out of the rehearsals for 
that play that the miserable affair of the 
necklace took its rise. There is a tragic irony 
in the fact that on the Queen’s own stage was 
sung the song in ‘ Le Roi et le Fermier ’ 

Est-il une félicité 

Comparable & la volupté 

D’un souverain qui peut se dire: 

“Tout ce que le ciel m’a soumis, 


Tous les sujets de mon empire. 
Sont mes enfants, sont mes amis... ?” 
Ah! quel plaisir, quel plaisir de lire 
Dans les yeux d’un peuple attendri 
Tout ce qu’insre 
| La présence d’un roi chéri! 
[N the Revue de Paris for Aug. 1 will be 
found a useful discussion of the cinema by 

M. Jean Fayard. The writer attempts ‘to 
defend the cinema as the field of a genuine 
new form of art by distinguishing it from 
written narrative on the one hand and the 
| theatre on the other. Reasonably, we think, 
| he deprecates use of ‘the spoken word on the 
lines of either novel or play, seeing in the 
use of it for the explication of a situation 
evidence of laziness, and laziness he declares 
to be one of the two great causes which deter- 
mine the present mediocrity of the cinema. 
Producers can get their effects at but little 
expense of brain-tissue by the use of such 
| bits of explanatory dialogue as the quite 
inevitable convention of the stage has accus- 
tomed us to accept, and therefore they use 
these; but they ought to get their effects 
directly by what is seen on the film; by rig- 
orous selection of telling and exclusion of 
| irrelevant matters. The other great cause of 
cinema mediocrity is the crudeness of the 
appeal to the masses, which, at its worst, has 
sunk the cinema to the last depths of inepti- 
tude and vulgarity. M. Fayard, after dis- 
cussing the disease, proposes as remedy, first, 
the making of plenty of cheap films, which, 
kept up to a good standard, should draw the 
public away from the inferior productions— 
this against “la démagogie.’’ Then, 
against ‘‘ la paresse,’’ the erection of a sys- 
tem of rules, the creation of a convention or 
standard—some difficulty to surmount, to 
counter the devastating liberty and facility 
of the present methods. A code—a good code, 
if possible, but at any rate a code. He would 
also follow M. Henry Bernstein and vote for 
the summary execution of the stars. These 
are interesting suggestions—particularly that 
of the formation of a law. Certainly, in 
every other art the existence of law has been 
an essential condition of greatness, of effec- 
tive existence even— were it only as some- 
thing to break. 


WE have received the fourteenth edition (re- 

vised and added to) of Sir H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte’s excellent ‘ Catalogue of Manuscripts 
and other objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office.’ It is still published at 
one shilling. Among principal additions to 
the exhibits in the show-cases now placed in 
' their proper sequence are the earliest and 


| 
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latest Chancery Rolls; the “Scrap of Paper’ 
(1839) ; the Census of 1851 showing the Royal 
Family ; Shakespeare’s signed evidence to a 
lawsuit ; the inqu est on Marlowe; and knives 
found among the public records. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A photo- | 


graph of the 1851 Census return is given as | 


frontispiece. The Royal Family were at 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen is entered 


first as ‘ Her Majesty Alexandrina Victoria ’ | 
and, under ‘ Relation to Head of Family,’ | 


as ‘‘ wife.”’ 
next, is entered as ‘““ Head.’’ One wonders 
whether this was done by a blunder of the 
enumerator’s or by the Queen’s direction. 


M*- 


Edwin John Byard has retired from 


service. Our correspondent RHopon writes | 
of him: 
“He was Clerk of the Department 


of Printed Books, and retires under the age 
limit of sixty-five. His last day at the 
Museum was his sixty-fifth birthday, and he 
received several presentations from the autho- 
rities and the staff. His principal duties were 
interviewing people bringing books to the 
Museum for opinion. 
indebted to Mr. Byard for information and 
advice could not be estimated. He was 
known to the book-world in other directions 


years. 


The Prince Consort, who comes | 
’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Note. -~ 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT ON THE 
N.E. COAST OF ENGLAND, 
ADDENDA. 

(See ante pp. 38, 59, 74). 


[HE following were unavoidably omitted 
from the above series :— 





| Buili by Richardson, Duck and Co., Ltd., 


the British Museum after fifty years of | 


| 2000. 
| and 


Stockton-on-Tees. 
Rosemary, sloop. 1250 T. I.H.P. 
Torpedoed in 1916, but towed to port 
repaired. Shewn in Reserve Fleet 


1915. 


| Navy List 1932. 


| Tonnage as above. 
| completed September 1916. 


1916. Tuxrp, sloop. Employed as ‘‘Q.12.” 
Launched 15 July 1916; 
Sunk by sub- 
30 April 1917 as 


marine in Atlantic 


| © Q.12.” 


The number of people | 


Built by Custance and Co., South Shields. 


1806. Comus, 22, sixth rate. Boats cut 
out several small craft at Puerto de Haz, 


| Gran Canaria, 15 March 1807. Great Belt 
having been Editor of the B.A.R. for some | 


He carries with him the best wishes | 


of a host of friends into his well-earned re- | 


tirement.”’ 


MONG the books which the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press is bringing out this autumn 


we noticed two on agricultural subjects which 
should find many readers, the one Dr. J. A. 
Venn’s second edition of his ‘ Foundations 
of Agricultural Economics’ with an KEcon- 
omic History of British Agriculture during 
the Great War. The work has received con- 
siderable and important additions, and is 
now divided into two separate parts. 
other is Mr. Thomas Hennell’s ‘ Charge in 
the Farm’ which will appeal strongly to 
lovers of the English past, for it describes 


The | 


practices which are disappearing—have al- 


ready, to a great extent, disappeared. 
In literature two promising works are Mrs. 


Duncan-Jones’s appreciation of Gerard Man- | 


ley Hopkins, and Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies’s 
‘Realism and the Drama’ which, we are 
told, works out to the pronouncement that 
realism, like Aristotle’s doctrine in the 


‘ Poetics,’ is now no longer of importance to 
the dramatist. 


| 


1807. Captured Danish 
FREDERICKSCOARN, 32-guns, near Copen- 
hagen, August 1807. Wrecked as 32-gun 
ship on Cape Pine, Newfoundland, 4 Nov, 
1816. 

Built by John Redhead and Sons, Ltd., 

South Shields. 

Patrol boats :—P.31. 613 T.; P.47. 613 T.; 
P.48. 613 T. 

Built by Robert Thompson and Sons, Ltd., 
Sunderland. 


Patrol boats :—P.28. 550 T.; P.49. 550 T. 


Built by J. L. Thompson and Co., North 
Sands S.B. Yard, Sunderland. 
1917. OraNce Lear, oiler. 


Built by Craig, Taylor and Co., 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


1916. KimMeERot, oiler. 


action 1 Aug. 


1916. Vuscot, oiler. 
Built by Sir James Laing and Co., 
Sunderland. 
1919. War Patuan, oiler. 
1920. War Srrpar, oiler. 


Joun A. Rupert-J ONES. 
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"MORE NOTES ON EDMUND 


SPENSER. 
(See ante p. 92). 
=i, 
T now remains for 





in some of its details. 

The Tyntes of Wraxall, Co. Somerset, 
were an ancient family. A Robert Tynt 
of the parish of Wraxall appears as a 


me to deal with the | grantor of lands in 1404, and their pedigree 




















pedigree of Tynte, since relying im- | is to be found in ‘ Visitations of Somerset.’ 
licitly on Burke, that given in ‘N. & Q.’ | Omitting the earlier portions, it may, with 
- clxii. 259, is both incomplete and, as additions from other sources, be set out 
Mr. Hamer points out, must be erroneous | thus :— 

Edward Tynt of Wraxall = Anne, dau. of Parmenter. 

I Bet | ; 
Edmond of Wraxall (1) = Elizabeth, William Joau = John Payne. 
w. dated 25 Aug., 1570 | dau. of John 

(Wells Registry). Panther, of 
Keynsham, 
Somerset. 

, ) : rd = Willi = 
Edmund, John of Chelvey = Rebecca, Edward = Anne. illiam =... 
d. aged 6. and Mid. Temple, dau. of of Chelvey | dau. of of Borton, | 

‘ie w. pr. 6 Nov., 1661 Richd. and Mid. | Sir Richd, w. pr. 20 Feb. 
d.s.p. Stephens. Temple. Gorges, 1650/1. 
w. pr. 5 d. 1660. 
Aug., 1629. 
| 
| 
Bobet of Ireland = (1).....- = (2) Elizth, | Florence =Thos. Sheppard. 
Seckerston, | 
| wid. Dorothy = Wm. Harbord. 
| : | 
Robert Hugh Dorothy Florence. 


John 6 years old 
1623 


The Tyntes had also some connexion with 
Kent; one Robert Tynte of Midleton, Kent, 


took as wife Joan, daughter of H. Edwards | 


of Kent; but this Robert’s son, George, 
seems to have returned to Co. Somerset. 
Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Tynte of 
Ireland, was probably a posthumous child: 
he was born on 31 March, 1571. He became 
a soldier, and may probably have served in 


Ireland, for we find his name as Captain 
Robert Tynt appearing amongst 
the English tenants and inhabitants of Sir 


Richard Boyle’s plantation, viewed and mus- 
tered at Tullow [Tallow, Co. Waterford] 30 
August, 1611, before Sir Richard Morison, Vice- 
President of Munster; and Captain Tent is 
authorized to call them together four times a 
year in the field. (Calendar of Carew MSS.). 


Thus at the age of forty Robert Tynte 
held a position of importance in the South 


of Ireland where his residence was Bally- 
crenan Castle near Ballycotton Bay.1 There 
in 1636 he built the church of Kilcredan. 
Diocese of Cloyne, a church now in ruins, 


| the marble tombs and effigies of the families 
| of Tynte, Harris, and others having been 


defaced and utterly ruined in the wave of 


| vandalism that swept over Southern Ireland 
| about twelve years ago—vandalism that in 
| Co. Cork alone led to the destruction by 


fire of some seventy country mansions be- 
tween Fermoy in the east and Bantry in 
the west. 


Beginning with Sir Robert Tynte, the 
name of whose first wife is at present un- 
known, the descent of the Irish Tyntes is be- 
lieved to be accurately set out in the follow- 
ing pedigree :— 





1Sir Richard Morison, ec. 1611, recommended 
that Tynt should be selected as a Burgess to 
| serve for Youghal in Parliament. 
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Many points in the ieaiiee sii 
call for elucidatory remarks :— 
1. We do not know the name of Sir 


Robert Tynte’s first wife nor do we know 
certainly to which of his two wives some of 
his children belong. It is sure that his 
second marriage took place in March 1612— 
not 1612/13 be it noted, but absolutely in 
1612—and that his children Robert and 
Dorothy belonged to his first wife. It is 
almost sure that his son Edward was of 
this marriage also. Nothing, beyond the 
mere statement in Burke, is known of a 


daughter, Mary, and her alleged husband, 
Giles Workman. Furthermore, in the ab- 


sence of any data to the contrary, to this 
marriage may also be ascribed the daughter, 
Catherine, who was apparently William 
Hyde’s second wife—Sir Robert Tynte’s will 
alludes to ‘‘ the children of William Hyde | 
by his now wife, Katherine, my daughter.”’ 


With these exceptions there is nothing to | 
impede the attribution of the son William | 


Jane, and 
of which 


and the daughters Margaret, 
Bridget to the second marriage, 
they were probably the issue. 
Regarding William Tynte of Cahirmony, 
there is, however, a difficulty to be faced. 
According to the Council Book of the Cor- 
poration “of Youghal edited by the late Dr. 
Richard Caulfield, he was admitted freeman 
of that town on 2 Oct., 1629, when he could 


not have-been seventeen years of age, where- 
as his eldest brother, Robert Tynte, was not 
accorded this privilege until 20 Sept., 1639. 


The difficulty is mitigated somewhat by the 
fact that this Robert’s son, also Robert, was 
sworn freeman on the same day as his father, 
and Robert junr. was then probably only 
in his nineteenth year. The influence of 
the Great Earl of Cork is probably traceable 
in the admission of so youthful a freeman 
as William Tynte, his kinsman. 


2. The Christian name, Bridget, comes 
into this pedigree from Bridget Raleigh of 
Farnborough, Co. Warwick, mother of ~ Joan 


_—— AND ene 
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| Boyle (née Cope), and grandmother of 
| Elizabeth, Lady Tynte (née Boyle). 


3. The Christian name, Dorothy, comes 
from Sir Robert Tynte’s sister, Dorothy, 
who married William Harbord. 

4. Philippa, wife of Robert, eldest son 
of Sir Robert Tynte, daughter of Sir EKd- 
ward Harris, of Dromany, and _grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas Harris of Com- 
worthy, Devon, has been erroneously taken 
to be Sir Robert Tynte’s first wife by the 
late Horace Fleming, Dean of Cloyne, in 
Vol i, No. 59 of the Cork Historical and 
Archaeological Journal, July-September, 
1903, pp. 156-7. The Dean quotes Maziére 
Brady’s description of Sir Robert Tynte’s 
monumental tomb which stood at the south 
side of the holy table in Kilcredan Church :— 

On a sarcophagus of black marble enriched 

| with armorial bearings in front and on the side, 
is the effigy of the founder, recumbent, the 
head reposing on a pillow. He is clad in 
armour, with his sword at his side..... At 
his head and his feet are his wives, the figures 
of whom seem most ably executed. The first 
wife who kneels at the feet . The other lady 
| is more staid and matronly, ‘and the contrast 
is striking; perhaps the younger of the twain 
died early, and the latter was the mother of 
Tynte’s children. An entablature .... showed 
the epitaph following:—Hic jacet corpus 
Roberti Tynte, Militis aurati a ss Provinciae 
regis conciliis, Filii quinti Edmund Tynte . 
Hane Ecclesiam atq. Monumentum fieri fecit 
Dei omnipotentis Providentia, An. Dom. 1663, 

The year here is wrongly set down for 
1636 and the Dean goes on to describe the 
two kneeling figures as :— 

Philippa, the eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Harris . . - and Elizabeth "Boyle . . . widow of 
the poet Spenser, whom Sir Robert Tynte mar- 
ried in 1612. 

If Dean Fleming had only consulted 
Funeral Certificates (British Museum MSS.) 
he would not have fallen into so grievous 
an error. There are given the funeral cer- 
tificate of Sir Edward Harris and the names 

(of his family :— 








Sir Edward Harris = Elizth., dau. of Arthur Fowell of Devon. 
; | | |] Ls ; 
(Sir) Thomas = Elizth Forrest, Edwa, Edmund Philippa = Robert Anne 
relict of Arthur Tynt. d. young 
Arthur Denny. d, young, — 
ee ‘ | _ Gratrex 
and Sir Edward married (2) Jone Bushe, of Co. Elizth, =John of Affane. 
Lincoln. He died at Cahirmony, Co. Cork, 4 Lancaster : 
April, 1636, and was buried at Kilcredan. of Waterford. 


This is certified by his son, Sir Thomas Harris, 
2 April, 1637. 
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And then there are the a, | 
_ taken at Totnes, Devon, 18 Jan., 
1652/3, on behalf of Philippa Tent, now 
wife of James Finch Esq., Mary Greatracke, 


wid., and John Lancaster, defendants, at | 
the suit of Anne Page. And this is’ the | 
Philippa Tynte? who, since before 1636, 
had been a marble effigy in Kilcredan 
Church, Co. Cork. Incidentally _ this | 
(‘Chancery Depositions before 1714’) is 


the only existing authority, so far discovered, 
for the second marriage of the said Philippa. 
The Lady Elizabeth Tynte died in August 
1622, and her husband did not marry again. 
He amassed considerable wealth. In 
February, 1627, Sir Richard Aldworth, 
writing to the Lord Deputy and describing 
the miseries of the soldiers, suggested that 
rich Englishmen in Munster should be 
asked for a loan of money, naming Sir 
Robert Tynt, Sir Randall Cleiton, Vincent 
Gookin and others. On 21 March, 1641/2, 
“£4000 in gold ’’ was seized by order of 
the Lord President from Sir Robert Tynt’s 
Castle in Yoghall (Lismore Papers). And 
in March 1642/3 the Great Earl writing to 
his son, Lord Dungarvan, tells of ‘‘a seysure 
of other moneys of Sir Robert Tynt in this 
Towne’? (Youghal) . 

which hath made Sir Robert sick and it is 
thought will kill him; which will occasion many 
a dry eye for the Commonwealth may well spare 
him and his children long for his death. 

In the Rebellion of 1641 and _ following 
years the losses of the Tynte family were 


variously estimated at from £30,000 to 
£60,000. 

5. William Tynte of Cahirmony seems 
to have died rather suddenly. His will 


was nuncupative. He bequeathed to his 
nephews Arthur Hyde of Castle Hyde, Co. 
Cork, and Pierce Butler of Kilveleigher 

(Kilmoyler ?), Co. Tipperary, all his 
estate real and personal. It is only just 
to add that this fact as to Arthur Hyde’s 
will might be made a ground for assigning 
Catherine Tynte as a daughter of Sir 
Robert’s second wife. 

6. John Tottenham, who married (1632) 
Margaret Tynte, is named in the will of 
his cousin Barnabas Hancock who was the 
faithful servant of the Earl of Cork :—‘‘ 21 
July, 1632. My honest servant Barnabas 
Tottenham als Hancock died. He was 
Recorder of Tallow.’ And a son of this 





2In addition there is the P.C.C. will of Robert 
Tynte—not Sir Robert—and its mention of his 
wife Philippa. 
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| his second wife, 


| 1672 (Liber 


| and 





Rikesd Tottenham, settled at 
Cheddar in Somerset, where he married, as 
Sarah Spencer, daughter 
of Thomas Spencer of Draycott. The name 
Sarah is so rare amongst women of the 
Spencers that one recalls with some won- 
dering speculation another and_ earlier 
Sarah. 

7. Thomas, 6th son of 
Philippa Tynte, was a searcher for the 
ports of Waterford and Ross, 29 Oct., 
1662, but he surrendered this post 28 Jan., 
1670, pursuant to a deed dated 24 Jan., 
Munerum by Rowley Lascelles, 
S. P. Dow). 

8. Of the next generation it would seem 
that Mabella Tynte attracted much notice 
in her day :— 

1674, May 9.—Kinsale. We had here yesterday 
my Lord Shannon, my Lady sroughill, Mr. 
Hall and his Lady, the famous Mabella Tynt, 
and her sister Isabella, whom I like the better 
of the two. (Lady Katherine eee to Sir 
Robert Southwell—Egmont MSS. 

And Henry Tynte, the ne of these 
young ladies, would seem to have had 
thoughts in 1682 of an alliance with one 
of Sir John Perceval’s sisters. 

9. The authority for the marriage of 
Jane Tynte (1634) to Nicholas Pyne is de- 


Robert and 


rived from the Chancery lawsuit: Jane 
Pyne, wid., v. Hugh Massey and others, 3 
May, 1676, in which Jane Pyne expressly 


stated that she was daughter of Sir Robert 
Tynte, gave the year of her marriage, and 
made mention of her brother John. An 
abstract of the lawsuit is in the writer’s 
possession. 

10. The marriage of William Tynte to 
Katherine Boyle, niece of the Great Ear] 
of Cork, took place at Stalbridge Church 


on 1 Aug., 1639 (Lismore Papers). If 
any children were born of this marriage 
they do not seem to have reached mature 
age. 

“11. William Bowen of Ballyadams, was 
son of Ellis, daughter of Meiler Magrath, 


Archbishop of Cashel (‘ Memorials of the 
Dead,’ ii, p. 536). 

12. The authority for the marriage of 
Elizabeth Tynte and Gerald Fitzgerald is in 
the Chancery Bill (abstract in writer’s S pos- 
session): Henry Tynt v. William Tynt, 28 
Aug., 1656. 

In the Great Rebellion the Tynte families 


of England and Ireland endured much 
tribulation. John Tynte of Chelvey, 
Somerset, informed the Committee fo 


Compounding in 1648 that his uncle Sir 
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Robert Tynte of Ireland, “ lost more than 
£60,000 by the rebels to the great suffer- 
ing of his children and grandchildren, about 
seventy in number, all true Protestants, 
some of whom petitioner befriends for three 
years, and twelve are in service with Lord 
Inchiquin against the 
present time twelve of the children 
tained by himself and his mother. 
John Tynte had been a_ captain 
colonel of horse in the King’s army, but 
had laid down his arms in January, 1645. 
Captain William Tynte of Ireland was 
reported (16 July, 1645) to have been in 
service for the King at Bristol, where he 
procured a commission for Ireland where 
he commanded Carmond (? Cahirmony) 
Castle, a very strong, well-manned and well- 
provisioned castle near Cork, 
might well have kept, but he delivered it 
up to the rebels without fighting. In 
November, 1647, William Tynte claimed 
that he had proved that he was no malig 
nant and that he had lost his blood and 
limbs in service against the Irish rebels, and 


in December, 1647, he petitioned the officers | 


of the Committee for the restoration of £100 
which they had caused to be taken from his 


lodgings in New Street, Covent Garden. He | 


had lost an estate of £400 by the bloody 


rebellion in Ireland in which he had served | 


at his own charge. He made reference to 
his wife and family. 

Henry Tynte, too, nephew of this Wil- 
liam, got over to Cornworthy in Devon, as 
did his eldest brother Robert, who died 
there in 1645. Cornworthy was the home 
of the Harris family. Henry took up 
arms for the King at the beginning of the 
war, when he was about fifteen years of 
age. Now, in January, 1647, he compounds 
for delinquency in arms, having submitted 
twelve months ago, and is actually a soldier 
in Ireland under Lord Inchiquin. His 
two elder brothers, his father, and his 
grandfather are all dead, and he is heir 
to an estate of £3,948, the remainder of 
an estate of £30,000 plundered from his 
predecessors by the rebels. 

Finally, there is a correction to be made 
in my original articles in Vol. clxii. I 
advanced the theory that the George Boyle 
knighted in Ireland c. 1620 was Lady 
Tynte’s brother, George. That is no 
longer tenable in view of the following pas- 
sage in the Lismore Papers: ‘‘ 23  Dec., 


1622. I lent George Boyle 1jli xvjd ster and | 


rebels; for at the | 
and | 
grandchildren of Sir Robert Tynte are main. | 

This 
and a | 


which he | 


| took his bill of exchange to be repaid it in 
| London by his brother Henry Boyle.” Lady 
| Tynte’s brother, George Boyle, had only one 
| brother whose name was Alexander. 

W. H. Wetpty. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CICERO, 


NE phase of Shakespeare’s work not 
hitherto noted is his indebtedness to 

‘Those Fyue Qvestions ’ (1561), an English 
| translation of Cicero’s ‘ Tusculan Disputa- 
tions’ by John Dolman. The first chapter 
|of this, ‘On the Contempt of Death,’— 
Cicero’s version of Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates,—contains the substance of Ham- 
let’s famous soliloquy!. It occurs in the 
form of a dialogue between ‘‘ Marcus ”’ and 
| the ‘‘ Hearer.’’ The argument and wording 
| of the translation are closer to the soliloquy 
as found in the First Quarto, than to that 
in the later Quarto, a fact possibly of sig- 
nificance. 

Hamlet begins in Q-1: 

To be, or not to be, I there’s the point. 
which is altered in Q-2 to 

To be, or not to be, that is the question.2 


Cicero says, endeavouring to establish the 
| point that death is not an evil, since a per- 
son would either be (in Heaven) or not be 
| (become extinct) : 

: - Where then are those who you cal 
wretches? or what place do they inhabite? for 
if they be they must nedes be in some certayne 


place. Hea. I truly thinke they be no where. 
Mar. Then you thinke that they are not at all. 
Hea. Euen so, and yet neuerthelesse, that they 


be wretches, because they be not... . 

. . . Whom you saye not to be he you say 
afterwardes is: where is your wit? when you 
saye that they are wretched, then you saye 
that they whiche are not are. Hea. I am not 
so blunt witted, that I would so saye. Mar. 
What saye you then. Hea. For example, I say 
that Marcus Crassus is wretched, for that he 
was caused bi death to leaue so great ryches, 
that Eneius Pompeye also is wretched, whom 





1 The resemblance to the Apology of Socrates 
in Plato was noted in the eighteenth century; 
that to Parmenides in the nineteenth; but it 
seems not to have occurred to the critics that 
the intermediary source was the Latin writer. 
Then, too, the Dolman translation is rare. 
Nash’s statement in the preface to ‘ Menaphon’ 
is of interest in connection with the resem- 
blance. He speaks of those writers who “ take 
vp choyce of words by exchange in Tullies Tus- 
culane, and the Latin Historiographers store- 
houses. .” 

2 Quotations from Q-1 and Q-2 are from Wil- 





liam Griggs’s facsimiles, (with Introduction 
by F. J. Furnivall) Nos. 1 and 2, London, 1880. 
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deathe depryued of so great glory and honour: 
to conclude, I saye that all those are wretches, 
whych lacke the fruicion of this pleasaut light. 
Mar. You come to the same poynte, for they 
must nedes be, if thei be wretches. But you 
euen now did denie, that those are which be 
deade: if they be not therefore, they can be 
nothinge: and by that meanes neither can they 
be wretches. Hea. Perchaunce I haue not tolde 
you all that I thinke: for not to be when you 
haue bene, [ thinke is the greatest misery that 
may be. , 
Hamlet continues in Q-1: 


To Die, to sleepe, is that all? Tall: | 

No, to sleepe, t odreame, I mary there it goes. 

Compare Dolman: 

Wherefore they, which wil speake truly of the 
nature of death, do terme it a sleepe. 

But if death do vtterlye destroye vs, what can 
be better, then in the rage of greate stormes, 
swetely to slumber? and after that a man hath 
nodded oute of this lyfe, to sleepe euerlastingly. 

For one of these two muste needes folowe, 
that eyther thys death wyll take awaye all sence 
from me, or els, if my soule do continue, it shall 
depart into an other place of rest. Wherefore, 
yf my sense shall be extyncte, and my death 
resemble sleepe, whyche often wythout anye 
trouble of dreames, doth brynge a man most 
quiete reste, (O Lorde) what pleasure shall 
deathe be to me? or what daye should I pre- 
ferre afore such a nyght? 


Hamlet says further: 


For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 
And borne before an euerlasting Iudge. 


Compare Marcus to the Hearer: 

Tell me (I praye you) do these things feare 
you? the thre headed Cerberus in hell? the 
noyse of Cocytus? the rowinge ouer Acheron? 
me Perchaunce also the rigorous iudges, 
Minos, and Radamanthus, afore the whiche, 
neyther Lucius Crassus, ne yet Marcus An- 
tonius shall defend you ... These things per- 
chaunce you feare, therefore thinke death to 
be the greatest euell that may be. 


Hamlet’s next line 
From whence no passenger euer return’d, 


has been attributed to various sources, but 
finds a parallel likewise in Cicero: 

But if you counte it a misery, to be from your 
countrey: then trulye is euery prouince ful of 
wretched men, of whom very fewe retourne 
home againe into theyr countrey ... Who, 
after they once departed from theyr countreyes, 
heuer came thither uagayne. 

... Whole armies of men, haue merelye gone 
into those places, from whence they thought 
they should neuer retourne. 


Hamlet continues : 


The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile, and accursed damn’d. 


The translation says: 


But we, if so be it happen, that by the com- 
maundemente of god we must depart out of this 
life, let vs do it merely thanking him for it. 
And let vs thinke, that thereby we are loosed 
from prison and eased of the irons, with the 
whych we were clogged, either to depart into 
*the perpetuall mansion house appoynted for vs, 
or els to be voyde of the sense of all griefe. And 
afore such time, that we shall be called of god, 
let vs thinke that day which is so terrible to 
other, to be a blessed and a happye day to vs. 

Deathe therefore, deliuereth vs from euels, 
and not fro goodes, of we speake the truthe. 


With these passages compare also the 
Second Quarto: 
. . . there’s the respect 
That makes calamitie of so long life... 
With Q-1: 


But for this, the ioyfull hope of this, 
Whol’d beare, etc... . 
compare Cicero: 
But (I knowe not howe) there sticketh in 


mens mindes, a certayne gesse of life to come: 
yea, and that doth most commonly happen, in 


the most stoute and hasty courages, and in 
them appeares most lightlye. Whiche hope 


taken away, who is there so mad, that would 
continually liue in laboure and daunger? 


The “euels’’ (ills) of life are taken up 
in another chapter: 

For when he had wryten, that strypes, tor- 
mentes . . . barenes, & such like, were able to 
make our life miserable, he was ashamed to 
speake stoutely, inasmuch as he wrote so 
fayntly. 

For there wil alwaies be at hand, a throng 
of euels, (if we maye well terme theym euels) 
such as pouerty, baseness of birth, solitarines, 
the losse of fryendes, greuous infyrmities of 
the bodye, the losse of health, weakenes, 
blyndnes, the captiuitie of our countrey, ban- 
ishemente, and bondage. 


In the debate about the nature of the soul, 
Cicero says: 

And so likewyse the eyes of our minde be- 
holdyng it selfe, do often wax dimme; and by 
that meanes we lose the diligence of contem- 
plation of the same. 

And so Hamlet, 
says: 

. .. pusles the braine, and doth confound the 
sence. 
and again in Q-2: 

And thus the natiue hiew of resolution 

Is sickled ore with the pale cast of thought. 

The lines in Q-2, III, i, 57-60 find a paral- 
lel in ‘ Thre Bookes of Duties,’ Nicholas 


for the question, he 





3 The copy of the Grimald translation in the 
Library of Congress is inscribed in three places 
in an early hand with the name “ John Slye.” 
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Grimald’s translation of De Officiist (1558) : 


Whether tis nobler in the minde to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outragious fortune, 
Or to take Armes against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them. . 


Compare Grimald’s translation, Book I: 


Thinke you any honour, got in dayly daungers 
and trauailles is to be compared with this quiet- 
nesse of lyfe? I verily iudge it meete to be 
despised, & reiected, because what so is not 
honest, % count it in no wise to be profitable. . . 
: For him no doubt it was better to fight 
not only with his enemies, but also with the 
waues of the sea, as he did: than to shrinke 
from them of Greece, who had concluded to- 
gither to make warre vpon the Troians. 


In the same book of ‘ Those Fyue Qyes- 
tions ’’ which contains the discussion of the 
nature of the soul, Cicero says: 


And such is the nature of those four bodyes, 
of the whyche all thinges take theyr beginning, 
that they haue equallye diuided motions. 
that all earthly and watery bodyes, do natur 
ally fall downe into the earth and sea, and all 
other, namelye fierye and aerye, by righte 
lynes fiye vpwarde3 into the heauenlye region 

... it must nedes folowe, that our 
soules, when thei are departed from oure bodies, 
yf they be of fyerye or aery nature, must of 
nec -essity ascende into the higher regions. 

Ane whereas here, the prickes of the fleshe 
are wont commonly to enflame vs, to all ill 
motions, and we are so muche the more kindled 
by them, as we enuy those, that haue the same 
thinges that we desyre to haue; then trulye 
we shall be happy, when our body es being ones 
dissolued, we shall be rid from all yll desyres 
and emulations. 


Compare Q-1: 
O that this to much grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing. . 


and Q-2: 
Ot that this too too sallied flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolue it selfe into a dewe, 
Or that the euerlasting had not fixt 
His cannon gainst seale slaughter. 


This same chapter in Dolman contains 


- dictum against “ self slaughter ”’: 

For that god that ruleth wythin vs, forbid- 
deth vs to “departe hence withoute his leaue 
.... Neither yet oughte he to break ye bandes 
of his prison (for that the lawes of god do 
forbid) but to depart from thence when he is 
deliunered & called by God, as an officer or other 
lawfull power. 


One more illustration of Shakespeare’s 
use of the translation: In the Second 
4The fact that Shakespeare used these two | 


translations is evidenced by his inclusion of 
material from the translators’ prefaces. He 
also took over an error from the preface to 
‘Thre Bookes of Duties.’ 


Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ III, i, 170-173, the 
King says of Hamlet’s malady : 





Loue, his affections doe not that way tend, 
Not what he spake, though it lackt forme a 
little, 
Was not like madnes, there’s something in 
his soule 
Ore which his melancholy sits on brood. 


Compare Book 


III: 

They therefore, whyche are sayde to be out 
of theyr wyttes, are so termed, because they 
can not vse theyr wittes to the whyche nature 
hath graunted the rule of the mynde. But 
whye the Grecians call it paviav, [ do not wel 
know. But we distinguishe the same better 
than they. For this vnhealthfuinesse which 
being all one in effect with foolyshenesse, ex- 
tendeth very farre, we separate from madness, 
So the Greekes would. But they haue no apte 
worde for it. For that whyche we call mad- 
nesse, they call Melancholian. 

Other passages in the First Quarto which 
apparently have their origin in Cicero, 
either in Dolman’s translation, in Grin- 
ald’s version of De Officiis, or in the Latin 
writer’s other works (most of which were 
translated in Shakespeare’s day) are: 
Ll. 181-187; 240-242; 431-432; 628-630; 
636-641; 788-792; 1178-1187; 1208-1211; 
2113-2114; besides a number of single lines, 
Passages in the Second Quarto are: I, ii, 
153- 156 ; I, iv, 25-26; I, iv, 60-78; I, vy, 
85-86 ; II, ii, 317-201 ; III, iv, 37-38; III, 
lv, 71-72; III, iv, 160-170; III, ii, 1-13: 
III, ii, 70-73; V, i, 73-76; V, iv, 3695. 

An interesting fact in connection with 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Cicero is that 
Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, and Montaigne 
all find a common source in this writer. 

Marion H. ADDINGTON. 

325, Maryland Ave., N.E., 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


‘Those Fyue Qvestions ’ 





5 Passages in other ahennen plays for 
which —— in Cicero may be found (refer- 
ences are to the Cambridge edition of William 
Allan Neilson, Boston, 1910) are: ‘ As You Like 
It,’ II, i, 1-17; IT, iv, 1-2, 40-43; ‘ All’s Well 
That Ends Well,’ v, ii, 60-64; ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ I, iii, 78-83 ; III, iii, 95-123; ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ I, ii, 52-58: V 13-14; ‘ Richard II, 








I, i, 177-181; I, iii, ‘bon. 399: TIT, iv, 29-52; ‘ King 
John,’ III, i, 270-273; ‘ Macbeth,’ III, iv, 71-73; 
V. ili, 37-46 ; Merchant of Venice,’ iv, i, 161-164; 


‘Othello,’ IIT, iii, 155-161; “Romeo and Juliet’ 
(First Quarto) lines 71-72; ‘Two Gentlemen . 
Verona,’ II, iv, 192-195; ‘Richard III,’ U, 
89-95; ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ V. 35.98; 
‘Twelfth Night. Ll, i Tere * Midsummer 
—_ s Dream,’ III, ii, 63-64: ‘Henry VIII,’ 
I, i, 54-57; ‘ Measure for Measure,’ [, i, 30-41. 
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ITCH AND TOSS TERMS.—During the 
period of the Regency there seems to have 
been in use a variant of the usual ‘‘ heads or 
tails?’ ‘‘ man or woman ?”’ in pitch and toss. 
This was “ duke or darling?’’ Whether the 
term may be new to readers, I know not; ‘to 
me, however, it is. In such search as [ have 
been able to make I have not found it. The 
reference implied in the phrase is to the 
Duke of York, second son of George III, and 
the notorious Mrs. Clarke. In reviewing a 
recent work, ‘ Royal Dukes,’ by Mr. Roger 
Fulford (Duckworth), Hveryman says, that 
the Duke of York’s love affair, coming before 
Parliament, led to the coinage of the phrase. 
The afiair “‘was made a jest by the irreverent 
Cockney,’’ says the writer, and 
The street-urchins of the day, it seems, had 
to be in fashion, and for at least one season 
pitch-and-toss was no longer played to the re- 
frain “Head and Tail” [sic] but ‘‘ Duke or 
Darling?” the austere Britannia being held a 
serviceable effigy of the mature beauty of 
Gloucester Place. (May 13, 1933). 
C. P. Hate. 
100, King Edward Road, South Hackney, E.9. 


N UNUSUAL WAR MEMORIAL. — 
Hunstanworth is a small, secluded moor- 
land village in Co. Durham, about 10 miles 
north of Stanhope, on the confines of North- 
aumberland. The church, which is an entirely 
modern structure, has affixed to its west end 
a brass war memorial tablet bearing the 
unusual inscription : 

We thank Thee, O Lord, for bringing back 
our soldiers safely home. 

Nine of the villagers took part in the Great 
War, the whole of whom returned, some 
badly wounded and gassed, but alive. 

This may, probably, be the only instance 
of such a memorial in the country. Hence it 
ls worth recording. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


“QMUDGR ”’: MID - NINETEENTH 
CENTURY USE.—The delightful love- 
letters of Walter Bagehot and Eliza Wilson 
furnish one or two examples of words used 
differently from the usage of to-day. Thus 
smudge ’’ occurs where we should use 
“scribble ’?:—‘‘ I would have written you 
yesterday though it would only have been a 
hurried smudge.’’ The use is, I think, not 
in the O.B.D.’ . 


H, ¥. 





Readers’ Queries. 





ISCOVERY OF MONASTIC CHURCH 
PLATE.—Apart from the Ramsey 
censer and incense-boat, and the Dongelly 
chalice and paten, has any other church 
plate which is conjectured to have been con- 
cealed by the monks at the dissolution of 
the monastries been discovered? I am aware 
of tradition attaching to certain monastic 
sites, but I cannot find that anything of 
consequence, beyond the precious objects 
mentioned above, has ever been discovered. 
Perhaps some reader will be able to cor- 

rect me if 1 am wrong. 

HENRY COLLETT. 


THE MARINE RESIDENCE OF HON. 
PERCY CHARLES WYNDHAM, AT 
ALDEBURGH.—On 13 Dec., 1833, there 
was a sale at the White Lion, Aldeburgh, 
Suffiolk of ‘‘ the elegant mansionhouse late 
the marine residence of the Honourable 
P. C. Wyndham, deceased . . . commanding 
an extensive view of the German Ocean.”’ 
Can this residence be identified? It is 
described as ‘‘ situated at the entrance of the 
Town of Aldeburgh.’’ It contained entrance 
hall, grand staircase, ballroom 50 ft. by 
18 ft., conservatory 24 ft. by 26 ft., the 
usual sitting rooms, and about ten bedrooms. 
In the front was a neat and small lawn, 
with carriage entrance thereto from the 
town leading to the ballroom, enclosed on 
the east by a lofty wall. The kitchen- 
garden was on the opposite side of the 
road. 

The property was held of the Manor of 
Aldeburgh Vicarage, and of the Manor of 
Aldeburgh. 

Mr. Wyndham’s property included the 
White Lion Hotel, the Public Library, 
cottages and arable land. I have, in ad- 
dition to the particulars of sale, an in- 
ventory of the contents of the house, which 
includes the Sophia cutter, burthen 194 
tons, the Hop pleasure-boat, the Success 
pleasure-boat, a goodly cellar of wine, and 
considerable library of books. 


P.. De MM. 


RENCH MUSTARD.—I find among some 
family papers the following manuscript 
note :— 
French Mustard. 
Aldborough, April, 1824. 
Port Wine 3 Tablespoons. 
Tarragon Vinegar 2 do. 
Pounded Sugar 1 Desert do. 
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Are these the usual ingredients, and is 


mustard absent from the preparation ? 
PDs MM, 


jAMES MONKE.—He entered the army as 

Sub-brigadier in the 5rd Troop of Horse 
Guards in 1745, and retired from the Ist 
Dragoon Guards in 1751. I shall be glad 
to have particulars of his parentage and 
place and date of birth and also of his sub- 
sequent career. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ATHIAS SPRINGHAM, fl. 1617.— 
Mathias Springham was Master of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company in 1617. In 
the same year he founded (though he did 
not endow) a free school in Londonderry. 
He took a keen interest, possibly a keener 
interest than any of the other Londoners, 
in the carrying through the scheme of plan- 
tation in Londonderry, serving as Commis- 
sioner on two occasions and taking a 
personal care in such matters as the build- 
ing of the city walls. It is known from the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company Records that 
he was admitted to the Freedom of the 
Company in the year of the Armada and 
that he was paid the compliment of being 
asked to be Chief Butler at a banquet given 
by the Company in 1607 to James I; and 
there is a reference in a deed in the Hustings 
Rolls to ‘‘ a messuage in the parish of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, consisting of two 
buildings within the gate of George Alley to 
which Springham had a title by the will of 
Wm. Meredith dated 14th Sept. 1591,’ 
which came into his hands in 1599. 

I should be glad to know if anyone has 
any information about Springham or his 
family, or can suggest any source from 
which information might be drawn. 


VS. 


RISH RECORDS.—The ‘ Cambridge 

Modern History’ cites among its authori- 
ties “‘ Kilkenny Confederate Records,’’ in- 
cluding “ Rolls of certificates granted to 
Adventurers and Soldiers,’’ and others of 
similar interest relating to the Common- 
wealth period. 

Have any of these records been printed ? 
Were the originals destroyed during recent 
Irish troubles ? 

Watpo SaBINE. 


HOMPSON OF SOUTH CAROLINA.— 
The Rev. Caius Thompson of Knares- 


| Wall and of the Roman 


borough (?), married about 1720-30, Anne, | 


daughter of Joseph Sandford of Pontefract, 


————————___ 


and had, with other issue, an elder son, 
Joseph Sandford Thompson, who is des. 
cribed as of *‘ St. Stephen’s Parish, South 
Carolina.’? I am anxious to obtain further 
particulars of him, and his descendants, 
if any, and should be grateful if any 
American genealogist could assist in the 
matter. 
Hy. FirzGeraLp REYNOLDs. 

59, Westville Road, Penylan, Cardi. 
(RANCIS RICHARD POWELL.—He was 

born 1818; entered at Oundle School 
1829; went to Jesus College, Cambridge, with 
an exhibition of £50 per annum from the 
Grocers’ Company; was an artist; made a 
sketch of Tansor village, near Oundle, about 
1835 (in the writer’s possession) ; probably 
stayed with Squire Higgins of Turvey House, 
Bedford, and made sketches for him of Tur 
vey and other places. This collection was 
dispersed some seventy years ago. Mr. Hig- 
gins was a patron or art, and _ encouraged 
various young artists. 

Any information concerning F. R. Powell 
and his pictures will be acceptable. His 
father’s name was J. Folliott Powell. 

F. R. H. M. 


St. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


OBERT CLAVERING, BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH.—I should be much 
obliged for biographical particulars about 
this man. What was the date of his death 
and what family had he? 
M. H. Dopps. 


(ICERO IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. — Has 

any one, in this country or America, 
brought together references for quotation 
from, or mention of, Cicero in English works 
up ‘to 1500? 


J. R. H. 
S CANDERBEG: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WANTED.—I would like to have exact 
bibliographical indications of books and 
articles on Scanderbeg (alias George Cas- 
triot). 
©. EOS: 


ILLIAM JONES. — He was author of 
‘ Quaker Campaigns in Peace and Wat.’ 
What is known of this man? 
X. Yee 


ICHARD ABBATT.—He was author of 
‘ History of the Picts, or Romano-British 
Stations and Val- 
lum,’ published in 1849. Biography wanted. 


x. 3:2 
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(APT. CHARLES STEWART, OF HORN 
/ HEAD CO. DONEGAL.—I am trying 





Lieutenant in Sir Robert Peyton’s Regiment 
of Foot, 10 June, 1689. He was promoted 
Capt.-Lieut., 30 April, 1694 (the regiment 
being then commanded by Colonel Gustavus 


in 1702. 
for 1706. 
I have good reason for believing him to 
have been the first Capt. Charles Stewart, 
of Horn Head, Co. Donegal (see clxi. 299, 
354, 395), and the following facts would 
appear to confirm this supposition. 

Sir Robert Peyton’s Regiment of Foot is 
now known 
Six companies of this Regt. were raised 
by Sir Robert Peyton for the Prince of 
Orange at the Revolution, but were not com- 
pleted until February 1689. The remain- 
ing seven companies of the Regt. were 
raised by Col. Gustavus Hamilton in June, 
1689 (the date of Charles Stewart’s first 
commission), when he succeeded Peyton in 
the command of the regiment. 

The regiment served throughout 
campaign in Ireland, and embarked 
Cadiz in 1702. They proceeded from there 
to the West Indies, where several officers 
died. The regiment returned home in 1703. 

These dates fit in, as Charles Stewart of 
Horn Head was High Sheriff of Co. Donegal 
in 1707. 

Moreover, the first wife of Capt. Stewart 
of Horn Head, Anne, who died, 17 March, 
1717 (M.I. in old Clondahorley Churchyard, 
Co. Donegal), is stated, according to family 
tradition, to have been a daughter of Col. 
Gustavus Hamilton (who was afterwards 
created Viscount Boyne), and the fact that 
her sons were named Frederick and Gustavus 
lends support to this theory, Lord Boyne 
having been a son of Sir Frederick Hamil- 
ton, of Manor Hamilton, Co. Leitrim. 

Capt. Stewart of Horn Head is invariably 
stated to have been an officer in the army 
of William III, and to have fought at the 
battle of the Boyne, and this tradition is 
dearly borne out by the facts given above. 

Many years ago, in your columns, there 
was, I believe, an attempt made to identify 
the officer in Col. Hamilton’s Regt. with 
one of the Stewarts of Ballintoy, but I 
feel that Charles Stewart, an officer in 
Lord Mountjoy’s Regt., is, in view of the 
traditional relationship between the Hamil- 
ton family and the Horn Head Stewarts, 


the 





for | 


| more likely to have belonged to the Ballintoy 


to identify the Charles Stewart who was a | 


family. 
Capt. Stewart of Horn Head was born 
about 1662, and I should imagine that his 


marriage took place about 1692. Any fur- 
ther information regarding the parentage 
| of his first wife, Anne, would be greatly 


Hamilton), and his commission was renewed | 
He was out of the regiment be- | 


appreciated. 
A clue may be afforded by the tradition 


| that Queen Anne had a maid of honour, to 


as the Lancashire Fusiliers. | 


| Prose and Poetry,’ 1894), and found therein 





whom, when she went to Horn Head, .she 
gave a ring, which is still in the possession 
of Charles Stewart’s descendants. It seems 
probable that the maid of honour was Capt. 
Stewart’s first wife, the supposed daughter 
of Lord Boyne. 

I should be grateful, also, for the date 
and place of the marriage of Anne, daughter 
of Charles Stewart, of Horn Head, to 
Richard Babington, of Marble Hill, Co. 
Donegal. It may have taken place about 
1734, as her son, William Babington, was 
married in 1755, in which year she was still 
living. 

Epwarp Stewart Gray. 


HOMAS GREY, ist MARQUIS OF 
DORSET: DESCENDANTS.—I am 
anxious to hear of any families of the name 
of Grey (or Gray) claiming descent, in the 
male line from Thomas Grey, 1st Marquis 
of Dorset (ob. 1501). 


WYVERN. 
(APTAIN ROBERT JENNINGS.—Par- 
ticulars desired of his family and 
career. By his wife, Cornelia, he had a 


daughter Charlotte, who married Captain 
William Marshall, 81st Foot (will dated 
1761), and apparently a daughter Julia. 
Was he of the family of Jennings of 
Duddleston, Co. Salop (arms, Argent, a 
fesse gules between three plummets sable) ? 
Sir Dyson Marshall, a son of the above- 
mentioned marriage, used a coat (his 
father’s?) impaling these arms with Mar- 
shall. 
R. BrncHam Apams. 


REEBORN FAMILY.—I shall be grate- 

ful for any records of persons or 

families of this name, chiefly in Hants, 
Dorset, and Berks, up to roughly 1700. 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 
WINBURNE AS A CRITIC: ‘ ARMA- 
DALE.’—Having recently read Wilkie 


Collins’s ‘ Armadale,’ I turned to Swin- 
burne’s essay on its author (in ‘ Studies in 
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much excellent and convincing criticism ; 
but one sentence about that ‘‘ curious and 
laborious romance,’’ which I cannot help 
thinking to be either a singular lapse of 
memory, or an almost incredible perversity of 
ethical judgment. 
It is this: 
the two somewhat loathsome figures of the Ped- 


gifts are as good as any studies of ugly dotage | 


in a father and hideous depravity in a son can 
be made by any dexterity of arrangement to 
be or to appear. 
the ‘‘ Pedgifts’’ must be a mis- 
‘the Bashfords’’? Even so, the 
are unnecessarily violent: I 
should prefer ‘‘ unpleasant’’ for “‘ loath- 
some ’’ and “ senile weakness ”’ for the elder, 
‘‘ unfilial callousness ’’ (or ‘‘ selfishness ’’) 
for the younger Bashford. But the words 
seem to me to bear no relation at all to the 
shrewd and competent lawyer 
amiable, if not quite disinterested, son. In- 
deed, I find no ‘ depravity ’’ chargeable 
against the latter worse than his playing the 
concertina. What would readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ say on the subject ? . 


P- C. ae hat, in French do the initials 
P< . stand for? They belong appar- 
ently to a course for a medical degree. 


Surely, 
take for 
expressions 


YOLEBROOK PRIORY.—This is situate 

in Priory Road, Yardley Wood, Birm- 
ingham, just over the city boundary. Can 
anyone give me any particulars about it? 
Nash at vol. ii, p. 298, of his ‘ Worcester- 
shire’ mentions a Colemere. in King’s Nor- 
ton. Is this the same place? 

GB: C. 


ROVERB WANTED. — T have seen some- 
where mention of a proverb or saying to 
the effect that one may ask a favour so coldly 


and timidly as to prompt a refusal, What is 
the exact form of the proverb? Is the original 
in Latin? 

R. J. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the following lines: 

With silent course that no loud storms annoy 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

And of the following: 


Fix’d like a plant to my peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate and rot. 


+. S. 


[The former is from Johnson’ s lines added to 
Goldsmitn’s 
which... ): 
on Man,’ l. 


‘Traveller’ (“ with secret course 
the latter is from Pope, ‘ Essay 


63—vile “ Bartlett ” for both]. 
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DYSON : MARSHALL. 
(clxii. 280.) 
FTER some research, I am now able to an- 
swer my own query and to record that 


Lieutenant-General Sir Dyson Marshall 
(1752 ?-1823), K.C.b., of the Bengal Army, 
was a son of Captain William Marshall; 


of the 81st Regiment of Foot (invalids), and 
brother of Captain William Marshall (1750- 
1812), 63rd and half-pay 84th Foot, and 
Lieutenant Samuel Marshall (1758-1787) 
36th Foot, each of whom married a daughter 
of Mr. Gregory, Attorney-at-Law, of Whit 
church, Salop. In his will, dated at Cawn- 
pore, 21 Aug., 1822, Sir Dyson mentions 
his niece Charlotte Budworth; and it is 
known in his family that he had a nephew 
Samuel Gregory Marshall (1785-1846), 
British Consul at Calais, who entered the 
Foreign Office through the influence of his 
uncle, Robert Marshall, private secretary 
at Dublin to Lord Castlereagh. 

By his will (P.C.C. 1767. Legard, fo. 104) 
dated at Embden, 22 Sept., 1761, William 


Marshall, Captain in His Majesties 
| Regiment of Foot or Invalids commanded 
by the Right Honble. Lord Lindores,”’ lett 


all his effects to his wife “‘ Charlotte Mar- 
shall daughter of the late Captain Robert 
Jennings and Cornelia Jennings his wife.” 
On 14 March, 1767, ‘‘ appeared personally 
John Stewart of the Parish of Saint 
George, Hanover Square . Middlesex, 
Linnen Draper, and Julia Jennings, of the 
Parish of Saint Mary le Bone in the same 
County, Spinster,’? and made oath certify- 
ing to his handwriting and signature (“ late 
Captain Kighty First. Regiment of 
Foot ... . and at Groningen in Holland 
deceased ’’). On 17 March, 1767, admin- 
istration of his goods (‘‘late of .. 
Westbury in the County of Gloucester ”) 
was granted to Charlotte Marshall, widow. 
He had been appointed 13 Oct., 1755, 
Captain in one of the four companies at 
Bristol of the fourteen new-raised Independ- 
ent Companies of Invalids. The Army 
List for 1760 shows that a number of these 
companies had become the 81st Regiment 
of Foot (or Invalids), in which he appears 
as a Captain with same seniority—rank in 
the Army, 26 June, 1744. The regimental 
pay-sheets at the Public Record Office show 
that his company was stationed at Bristol 
in 1760-61, and that in 1761 some companies 
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of the regiment were at Bremen. 

“Saml. son of Captain Willm Marshall 
and Charlotte his wife’’ was baptized at 
Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol, 8 July, 
1758, and ‘‘ Simon, son of Captain Willm 
Marshall and Charlotte his wife, of Cotham 
Lodge, was born May 14th and_ baptized 
June 10th, 1760.”’ 

John Budworth, of St. Sepulchre, Lond., 
b, and Sarah Marshall, s., were married 
by licence at St. Mary-le-Bone, Middlesex, 
5 July, 1772. Witnesses: Willm™ Marshall, 
Julia Jennings. John Budworth was a hosier, 
of 98, St. John’s Street, Smithfield, at least 
1776-1807, and Sarah Budworth 1808-10. 

The will (P.C.C. 1812 Oxford, fo. 504), 
dated 28 May, 1806, ‘“‘& in the Fifty 
seventh year of my age,” of William Mar- 
shall, late Captain 84th Regiment of Foot, 
tefers to ‘‘ my sister Mrs. Sarah Budworth, 
of St. John Street, West Smithfield.’’ 

Born 26 Dec., 1785, ‘‘ Samuel Gregory, 
son of Lieutt Sam! and Anne Marshall ”’ 
was baptized at Whitchurch, 1 Feb., 1786. 
He was a Clerk in the Foreign Office in 
1814, and was British Consul 
1814-19 at Ostend 1819-22, and at Calais 
1822-46. 

Sir Dyson Marshall used arms, Sa. three 
bars ar. a canton erm.; crest, a man in 
armour holding a baton (as Marshall, of 
Nottinghamshire, and Pickering, Yorkshire), 
impaling, Arg., a fesse gu. between three 
plummets sa. (Jennings). 

I would be pleased to know of his an- 
cestry (traditionally as per my query 
Marshall of Golden Square’) and_ his 
father’s early commissions. The will (P.C.C. 
1728, Brook, fo. 119), dated 24 Jan., 1727, 
of Simon Marshall, Citizen and Grocer of 
London, of the Parish of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, mentions his daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Jeremiah Dyson, and his son, Wil- 
liam Marshall, to whom he leaves his free- 
hold estate at Hornchurch, Essex. This 
Jeremiah Dyson was probably (the tailor ?) 
father of Jeremiah Dyson, M.P. [1722-1776] 
for whom see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biography.’ 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


UCKER AND CADDICK, PORTRAIT- 
PAINTERS AT LIVERPOOL, 1767 


(clxv. 81). — According to Marillier, ‘ The | 


Liverpool School of Painting ’ (1904 2 
Richard Caddick was an original ee of 
the local Art Institution formed in 1769, and 
in 1773 William Caddick, a member of the 
former, was President of the Society revived 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Thomas Bentley of Liverpool, 


Smithers (‘ Liverpool,’ p. 404), 
| Caddick, ‘‘ an eminent portrait painter.’’ 


in 1773. Both were members of a still later ! 
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| Society of 1783 (p. 7). 


In the Liverpool Museum is a portrait, by 
William Caddick of Liverpool, 1766, of 
potter. The 
portrait of Joseph Brooks is attributed’ by 
to Richard 


The prospectuses, catalogues, and lists of 
members of these art clubs are, 1 think, in 
the Liverpool Public Library. Some of the 
catalogues are given in ‘ Karly Exhibitions of 


| Art in Liverpool,’ by Joseph Mayer, F.s.A., 
| 1876, who states that Richard Caddick was a 
| portrait painter and 
| lately possessed by the Rev. Dr. Redhead, 


‘his own portrait, 
r.s.a.,”’ and presented by him to Mr. Mayer, 
“is such an excellent work as shows that 
on a wider field Caddick would have made a 
name. In the Mayer collection at Pennant 
House is a portrait of George Stubbs, k.a., 
the celebrated animal painter, by the same 
artist. His brother was William Caddick, 
of the same profession.’’ At the exhibition 


| of this Society in 1784, Richard Caddick, of 
| Old Hall Street, Liverpool, exhibited three 
at Emden | 


portraits of unnamed persons. 

The Catalogue of the Historical Exhibition 
of Liverpol Art, 1908, included Richard Cad- 
dick’s portrait of Brooks (lent by the Select 
Vestry), his portrait of William Roscoe (Liv- 
erpool Art Gallery), and a portrait of him- 
seld (lent by Miss Sudlow) ; also William 
Caddick’s portrait of Bentley (Liverpool 
Museum), and a miniature portrait (lent by 
Miss Sudlow). 

Tucker does not occur in any of the above. 


R. S. B. 


IEGE OF STIRLING, IN 1314 (clxv. 26, 
70).—Sir A Dunbar was wrong in plac- 
ing the capture of Roxburgh and Edinburgh 
in the spring of 1312/13. | They were taken 
by Bruce’s partisans in 1313/14, the dates 
and captors .being well-known. The old 
style year is usually translated into the new 
style without comment, but this will not 
account for the agreement for the surrender 
of Stirling being put back to the beginning 


of 1313. It may have been done, perhaps, 
to give time for the assembling of the 
fabulous Bannockburn host. 

B. B. EK. 


CORING HALF-A-RUN (clxv. 25, 70).— 
Like Cotonet Str ALFRED WELBy I used 

to play cricket with the village boys. Half- 
a-run was scored, as he states, when run out 
after touching bowler’s wicket and on the 
way home. This in th> sin le-wicket gam>. 
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I do not remember that we scored it in double- 
wicket. 
F. Wiir1am Cock. 


‘HE CAMBRIDGE EDIBLE FROG (clxv. 


84; s.v. ‘Lincolnshire Bagpipe ’).—The 
Cambridge edible frog in no way differs 
from the ordinary edible frog (ana 


esculenta), but is quite distinct from the 
common frog (Rana temporaria). Whether 
it is a true native of the British Isles or not 
I do not know. 

In 1837, 1841 and 1842, Mr. Berney im- 
ported into the east of England from Paris, 
Brussels and St. Omer, over 1,500 edible 
frogs, besides spawn (Zoologist, p. 6,539). 
In 1843 Mr. Thurnall discovered them at 
Foulmire Fen, in Cambridgeshire. Mr. T. 
Bell (Zoologist, p. 6,565) says :— 

My father, who was a native of Cambridge- 
shire, has often described to me, as long ago 
as I can recollect, the peculiarly loud, and 
somewhat musical, sound uttered by the frogs 
of Whaddon and Foulmire, which procured 
for them the name of ‘‘ Whaddon Organs.” 
My father was always of opinion that they were 
of a different species from the common frog, 
and this opinion 0: his, formed nearly a cen- 
tury ago, was confirmed by Mr. Thurnall’s 
discovery that the frogs of Foulmire are of the 
species Rana esculenta. 

The croak of the edible frog is much 
louder and more musical than that of the 
common species. Some of the principal 
features which distinguished Rana esculenta 
from R. temporaria are:—no dark patch on 
the former, which on the latter extends 
from the eye to the shoulder; the vocal sacs 
at the angles of the mouth in the edible frog, 
which are distended while croaking—absent 
in the common frog, as is also a light line 
which runs down the back. 


Soke. 


For the benefit of the Rev. Epwarp J. G. 
Forse, who says he has never heard of the 
Cambridge edible frog, I give the following 
extract from Professor and Mrs. Hughes’s 
‘ Cambridgeshire ’ (1909), in the Cambridge 
County Geography Series. 

The common trog and toad occur everywhere, 
and the croak of the edible frog, locally called 
the Dutch nightingale, and the loud chirp of 


the natterjack may be heard in certain locali- | 


ties. The edible frog has most likely been in- | 
troduced. 
H. Askew. 
EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE 


LITERATURE (clxv. 2, 50, 70, 88, 102). 
—In Walter de la Mare’s volume of short 
stories called ‘ Broomsticks’ there is the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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story of a man who was brought up in the 
belief that he had a wax nose. 
M. H. Donps. 

TING’S SHIPS BUILT ON _ THE 

NORTH-EAST COAST OF ENGLAND 
(clxv. 38, 59, 74, 110).—In Archaeologia 
Aeliana, the publication of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
series, Vol. ii, pp. 142 et seq. the accounts 
published for the building of the Newcastle 


galley, one of twenty galleys of nne 
hundred and ‘twenty oars each ordered 
by Edward I in November, 1294, on 
the outbreak of war with France 


Of these galleys Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
to supply one, Grimsby, Ravenser and Hull 
together one, York one, and Scarborough 
one. The payment for the Newcastle galley 
was to be allowed to the citizens from the 
annual farm which they paid to the ex- 
chequer. In 1300/1 they claimed £205 2s. 


43d for the expense of building the galley, 


which was allowed them. In support of 
the claim they put in a detailed account 
preserved in ‘ Miscellanea of the King’s 


Remembrancer of the Exchequer, Accounts, 
ete. (Exch.) 5/20 P.R.O.”’ This account is 
printed in the article with comments. 


M. H. 


OHN WARBURTON, SOMERSET 
Herald (clxv. 42, 105).—There is a good 
deal of information about John Warburton 
—none of it, unfortuately, to his credit— 
in an article by Sir George Macdonald on 
‘John Horsley, Scholar and Gentleman ’ in 
Archaeologia Aeliana the publication of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 4th Series, x, pp. 40 et seq. 


Dopps. 


M. H. Dopps. 

Anent Thomas Pennant’s character of 

Warburton—‘‘ the most illiterate man I 
ever met with,’’ one wants to read Sir 


George Macdonald’s lecture on ‘ John Hors- 
ley, Scholar and Gentleman ”’ [ut supra] and 
R. C. Bosanquet on ’ John Horsley and His 
Times ’ in the same volume 58—81 for some- 
thing of this dishonest antiquary and 
literary thief. 

FAWCETT. 


J. OW. 
QUAKER MARRIAGES (clxv. 82).—‘‘ The 


validity of Quaker marriages had been 
generally regarded as established by a nist 
prius case at Nottingham in 1661 (George 
Fox, ‘ Journal’), and after the decision in 
Queen v. Millis an Act was passed (10 and 


111 Vict. c. 58), validating these marriages 
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es post facto.” 
of Quakerism,’ 1912, p. 145. 
NoRMAN PENNEY. 
In ‘ The Later Periods of Quakerism,’ Vor. 
i, p. 190, by Rufus M. Jones, it is said: 
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Sce Braithwaite, ‘ Beginnings | 


By an Act in the 26th year of George II, 1753, | 


the Quaker method of marriage was distinctly 
recognised, where both parties were Friends. 
By Act of 6 and 7 William IV, 1837, Quaker 
marriages were confirmed as good in law, and 
fnally by an important Act in the 10th and 11th 
years of Queen Victoria, 1847 and 1848, it was 
declared and enacted that all marriages solem- 
nized according to the usages of the Quakers 
“were and are good in law to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever provided that the parties 
to such marriages were both Quakers.” 


M. H. Dopps. 


An Act passed rendering valid Quaker 
marriages when only one ot the persons is 
a Quaker, May, 1860. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIS, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2, 


YERPETUAL MOTION:  BIBLIv- 

GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106).—Early men- 
tions of the Perpetuum mobile are to be 
found in Technica curiosa by Caspar Schott 
(1664) and in Magisterium naturae_ et 
artis by Franciscus de Lanis (1684). Modern 
works on this problem are: Dircks ‘ Per- 
petuum Mobile, or a History of the Search 


for Self-Motive Power’ (1861 and 1870); 
Daul ‘Das Perpetuum mobile’ (1900) ; 
Scheerbaith * Das Perpetuum mobile’ 
(1910); Ichak ‘Das Perpetuum mobile’ 
(4914). 
Otto F. Banter. 

OHN (rectius JAMES) RENNIE, OF 

LEE, KENT (clxiv. 354; clxv. 88).— 


Your correspondent H. N. U. asks :—‘‘What 
is known about John Rennie, A.M., 
A.L.S. 2’? I think ‘‘ John ”’ is a mistake 
for James. James Rennie is the acknow- 
ledged editor of the second edition of 


| Pauline and Old Pauline, 1884-1931. 
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The Library. 


By 
Hubert Arthur Sams. (Cambridge 
University Press—privately printed, 4s.). 

|S his Preface Sir Hubert Sams delivers 
himself of the modest opinion that ‘no one 

outside the Pauline fraternity is likely to 
read this little book.’? No doubt both the 
method and the details given are most of all 
such as to evoke memories ; 'to savour the book 
fully the reader must bring memory as contri- 
bution to it. Nevertheless, the non-Pauline— 
especially if he have simiiar memories of his 
own school—will find plenty here to enjoy; 


|and apart from any personal experiences 


caning which Sir Hubert’s 


Colonel G. Montagu’s * Ornithological Dic- | 


tionary of British Birds,’ 1831, on the title- 


page of which it is stated that this is— 
“By James Rennie, A.M., A.L.S.  Pro- 


fessor of Natural History, King’s College, 
London. Author of ‘ Insect Architecture,’ 
‘Insect Transformation,’ ‘ Architecture of 
Birds,’ ete.”’ A biography of James 
Rennie is given in W. H. Mullens and H. 
Kirke Swann’s ‘ A Bibliography of British 
Ornithology,’ 1917, pp. 489-490. 


Huenr S. GLapstTone. 


there are stories and sketches of well-known 
men that will be welcome to anybody. St. 
Paul’s School, during the years of Sir 
Hubert’s survey, did well in many directions 
and through many good men. Among the best 
pages are those descriptive of IK rederick 
Walker, greatest of the High Masters; and 
among the most valuable the recollections of 
school methods and the different masters’ 
ways. Thus, there was a master very free with 
his cane who ‘‘gave the most dreadful ‘rep’ to 
learn ’’ and was wont, when a boy’s mistakes 
exceeded a certain number, to set him apart 
and cane him. Our author tells us he was 
whacked every day of his first term—and then 
comes the interesting point: ‘‘ At first I was 
terrified, then became hardened and _ finally 
stimulated,’’—so that at the end of the term 
he got a Foundation Scholarship. Two or 
three amusing stories are connected with 
memory seems 
nowise to resent; in fact he says that a boy 
was ‘‘ quite properly ’’° caned for making 
‘“* Pericles ’’ rhyme with “‘ clericals.’? Then 
there is the description of the curious methods 
with French. The Eighth would go to the 
French master, who would direct the top boy 
to ‘‘ colliger les thémes.”” The boy accord- 
ingly would go round and gather up papers 
and bring them to the master—but, excepting 
his own which was placed on the top of the 
pile, all were blank. The master, having 
received them, would put them all in the 
waste-paper basket, and then sit with the 
boys engaged in some occupation of his own, 
while they quietly diverted themselves. It is 
suggested that this was done with the con- 
nivance, perhaps upon the advice, of the 
authorities, who may have considered that 
the boys had enough grind at their classics. 

The concluding chapter gives a_ genial 
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account of a number of distinguished Old 


Paulines and pleasant encounters with them | 


—taking as basis the foundation and progress 
of the Old Pauline Association of India and 
Burma, in which Sir Hubert Sams—during 
his work in India—naturally bore a very 
conspicuous part. 


Fielding’s Theory of the Novel. By Frederick 
Olds Bissell (Cornell University Press, 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 6d. net.). 


[His book is the revision-—-of a dissertation 
for a doctorate. It is not difficult to 
imagine that it was a useful piece of work 
for the writer’s own mind. He obviously 
read much and carefully thought over what 
he had read, in preparation for writing it- 
which is always good for one. What he pro- 
duced would, moreover, show the examiners 
that he 
quality of literary judgment suitable for a 
doctor of literature, certainly in so far as 
patience goes—in tracking sources and lines 
of influence, or in drawing out completely 
the content of implications. We hardly, 
however, think that, in the form of a book, 
publication of this bit of work is really justi- 
fied. It is diffuse and tedious; and it 
has also in high degree, the fault we have 
found in a good deal of recent would- 
be critical writing—that of assuming 
that the reader will bring to the book neither 
knowledge, nor imagination, nor memory. 
Here are, for example, pages about the 
picaresque novel; but who, of those that 


this book bears, does not already know about 
the picaresque novel? Who needs to be in- 
formed of the place and importance and 
general character of ‘ Gil Blas ’? 


reasonably attentive reader will find it there. 
In what criticism of Fielding is offered here 
we cannot say that we have found much 
new or illuminating. This book might be 
given as an example of what an able and 
industrious student may be supposed actually 
to bring to pass within his own mind in tlie 
process of study, that is, of the acquisition of 
information and the practice of judgment. 
But is this matter to be offered to the 
public, however good in itself and for the 
student it may be? 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the Courty of Bucks, and published 
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possessed the knowledge and the | ; pean g : 
| done into English, with an interesting note 


| (1687: £6 10s.). 


Nor do we | 
think the subject one that is, in fact, suitable | 
for a book, since it is in reality, almost all | 
contained within Fielding’s own work, and a | 
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BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


We have received from Mr. BERNarp 
Hauurpay of Leicester his Catalogue No. 164, 
The most considerable item in it is an excep. 
tionally good copy of Peacham’s ‘ Minerva 
Brittanna’ in the original edition. In con- 
tains the title-page and last leaf as published, 
not inlaid or repaired as these are usually 
found. The binding is by Lewis—red mo- 
rocco (1612: £50). Among several other inter- 
esting seventeenth century books we noticed 


| Charles Cotton’s ‘ Planter’s Manual, being 
| Instructions for raising all sorts of Fruit 
| Trees ’ (1675: £5 5s.) ; a first edition of Bur. 
| ton’s ‘ Display of MHeraldrie’ 


having the 
author’s autograph (the Burton of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’) and also Sou- 
they’s book-plate in it (1611: £15 15s.) ; and 
Queen Mary of Modena’s copy of Henry 
VIII’s ‘ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum’ 


in a contemporary hand to say the Queen 


| left it with other books behind at Whitehall 


when, in December, 1688, she left England 
A first edition, black letter, 
of Latimer’s Sermon ‘of the Plough’ is 


| worth noting: bound by Riviére, and having 


the woodcut of the arms of the Duchesg of 
Suffolk (1548: £5 5s.). An attractive 
eighteenth-century item is the two-volume 
edition of La Fontaine ‘ Contes et Nouvelles 
en Vers’ published at Amsterdam in 1764 
(£12 10s.). Later books include first editions 
of Du Maurier’s ‘ Peter Ibbotson ’ (1892: £16 
10s.); of Carleton’s ‘ Traits and Stories of 


would take up a discussion with the title that | the Trish Fessaatry,” in the onigtae 


parts and having an autograph letter from 


| author to publisher (1842-4: £15 10s.), and 


of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Trumpet Major ’ (1880: 
£3 10s.). 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aD 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and psge 
= = the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 








